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of expression " in the operations of these three factors of life 
for individual pleasure and the uplifting of humanity. 

Principles of Religious Education. A course of lectures delivered un- 
der the auspices of the Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of 
New York. With an introduction by the Right Reverend Henry C. 
Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1900. 

This is a series of ten addresses on the need and scope 
and methods of religious education delivered at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Church in New York under the auspices of Bishop 
Potter. Well-known educators like Prof. Butler, of Colum- 
bia, Prof. Da Garmo, of Cornell, President Stanley Hall, of 
Clark, Prof. Kent, of Brown, and Prof. Moulton, of Chica- 
go, and prominent churchmen like Bishop Doane and Dean 
Hodges take part. Prof. Butler's address opens and Prof. 
Moulton's closes the discussion. The entire collection marks 
an interesting consensus of opinion. All seem to feel the 
need of a more intelligent study of the Bible, and an appall- 
ing general ignorance of the subject, and endeavor to indi- 
cate some methods for rectifying this. Prof. Moulton, who 
has done much to identify his theory with his teaching, 
would have the literary masterpieces of the Bible studied 
like other masterpieces in literature, with the same method 
of analysis and thought we are accustomed to bestow upon 
a drama of Shakespeare's or the epic of Milton. 



BIOGRAPHY. 
James Martineau. A Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson, M.A. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1900. 

For more than half a century Dr. Martineau filled a con- 
spicuous place in the world of letters. He was born in 1805, 
and completed his college studies at the age of twenty-two. 
He was at once " admitted to preach," and in the following 
year was ordained as an English Presbyterian minister. His 
first published sermon appeared in 1830, and was followed 
the next year by a hymnal. He began reviewing in 1833, 
when only twenty-eight years of age, and from that time un- 
til he reached the ripe old age of ninety he was almost con- 
tinuously in print. His best known works are "Types of 
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Ethical Study," "A Study of Religion," and "The Seat of 
Authority in Religion;" but in addition to these there ap- 
peared from time to time sermons and essays and reviews 
and pamphlets of various kinds which gave ample evidence 
of the intense activity of the mind of the author. 

His biographer presents him to us, in a volume of four hun- 
dred and fifty pages, in the fourfold aspect of preacher, New 
Testament critic, theologian, and religious philosopher. As 
a preacher he appealed to the cultivated few, and never drew 
large congregations. As a New Testament critic he belonged 
to the Tubingen school, and developed most erratic views 
both of exegesis and of the sacred text. As a philosopher 
he began with Kant, but soon diverged from the latter's 
teaching. To quote our author, " Kant draws his philosophy 
wholly from within; Dr. Martineau goes into the universe, 
seeking light as to its mystery in its laws and forces. Kant, 
because of the assumed dissonance of the world of conscious- 
ness with the reality of things, can have no dealing with the 
latter; Dr. Martineau, from their assumed harmony, con- 
strues the latter by principles drawn from the former." He 
stands firmly for what he calls "the bona fides of man's in- 
tuitive faculties." His starting point is the human reason. 
"The doctrine that all we know is phenomena he finds suici- 
dal; while the doctrine of the unknowable, which teaches 
that we may know there is a reality and yet know nothing 
about it, he finds self-contradictory." "Agnosticism in all 
its forms failing to make good its pretensions, he comes con- 
fidently back to the free use of his faculties, the senses reach- 
ing into the world without and the molding forms within. 
Through these cooperating in his conceptions, he is given ap- 
pearance, playing upon a deep reality, a stream of effects, a 
fountain of cause, a world of shadows with a sun behind." 

Dr. Martineau was more of a philosopher than a theolo- 
gian. Like the Socinian school, of which he was a con- 
spicuous — we might almost say a unique — member, he was a 
devotee of reason, and made it the seat of authority in re- 
ligious belief. He had no sympathy with ecclesiasticism in 
any form. His ideas of it were distorted from the beginning 
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of his theological career. The minister of the gospel was to 
him but a prophet. He could not grasp the idea of Chris- 
tian priesthood. That man was in any sense the ministerial 
representative of God was beyond his intellectual and spirit- 
ual ken. Hence, unlike Milligan and Dale, he never came 
into touch with the richest and most progressive and sympa- 
thetic Christian thought. The lime was upon his wing. He 
shook himself free of Arianism, but he fell into pure human- 
itarianism. The Christ was to him at best but a man. He 
would not call him "Lord" or "Saviour," and went to ex- 
treme lengths of critical exegesis to showthatChrist never even 
claimed Messiahship for Himself. His strong philosophic 
bent enabled him as a theologian to reconcile the divine 
transcendence and immanence, and hence he became a the- 
ist: but the chains of his environment and early training were 
too strong for him. He could not emancipate himself. He 
did not grasp the doctrine of the immanence of the Logos in 
all its fullness. He was a theist, but not a Christian theist. 

We must recognize Dr. Martineau's scholarship; we 
must venerate his giant intellect and admire his singularly 
stainless life ; even if personally we may deplore his ignorance 
of Him in whom "dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily-wise." R. H. Starr. 

Life of Father Goreh. By C. E. Gardner, S.S.J.E. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1900. 

This piece of ecclesiastical biography is a record of one of 
the most significant movements of our time, the evangeliza- 
tion of India. It contains much startling information about 
the sudden and rapid dissolution of the ancient religion of 
Hindostan under the solvent of modern ideas, and also about 
the theistic and syncretistic attempt at a substitute for that 
religion known as the Brahmo Society, founded about the 
year 1830 by Rammohun Roy, and developed after 1858 by 
Keshub Chunder Sen. In the midst of these movements 
arose that native Christianity of which Father Nehemiah 
Goreh was the great apostle. 

He was born in 1825, of a high-caste Brahmin family. 
"Like St. Paul, he lived after the 'most straitest sect ' of 



